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Second  Paper. 

By  Hexky  A.  Homes,  LL.  D. 

[Read  before  the  Albany  Institute,  May  24, 1881.] 

I  should  not  presume  to  address  you  a  second  time  regarding  the 
State  Arms,  if  I  did  not  hope  that  I  had  some  thoughts  to  present  to 
you,  which  were  both  new  and  true  and  worthy  of  your  consideration. 
I  have  some  important  additions  to  make  to  the  statements  on  the 
subject,  which  I  made  in  this  place  eighteen  months  since,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  in  listening  to  them,  I  hope  they  will  explain  and 
justify  to  your  minds  my  willingness  and  desire  to  bring  them  under 
your  notice. 

I  am  not  an  enthusiast  for  this  one  idea  of  a  correct  Arms  for  the 
State;  but  I  have  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  restoration  of  the  true 
insignia  of  this  great  State  to  their  proper  place  is  an  object  worth 
accomplishing,  and  that  it  will  not  be  accomplished  without  steady 
exertion  to  that  end,  and  that  when  completed  it  is  desirable  there 
should  be  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  it  is  well  that  it  has  been  done, 
and  that  the  immense  majority  should  be  satisfied  with  the  result 
obtained.  Yet  I  believe  that  there  never  will  exist  that  prevailing 
sentiment  that  it  has  been  well  done,  if  the  matter  is  abandoned  to 
the  taste  and  arbitration  of  any  one  man  to  decide  alone  on  what  is 
the  true  representation  of  our  original  Arms. 

Before  calling  your  attention  directly  to  my  topic,  I  desire  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  on  the  relations  which  the 
science  of  heraldry  holds  to  the  insignia  or  Arms  of  our  American 
States.  The  occasion  for  making  them  is  that  during  the  year  I  have 
met  with  persons  who  were  ready  to  decide  cpiestions  regarding  the 
Arms  of  this  State,  by  the  rigorous  application  of  the  laws  of  heraldry; 
while  the  making  this  rigorous  application  would  entail  results  to 
which  in  my  opinion  New  York  ought  not  to  assent. 

The  relations  of  heraldry  to  our  State  Arms  will  be  better  appre¬ 
hended  after  I  shall  have  read  a  short  extract  from  T.  0.  Banks*  pre¬ 
face  to  a  fresh  edition  of  the  work  of  the  great  antiquarian  Dug- 
dale,  on  the  ancient  usage  of  Arms. 

“The  original  design  of  heraldry  was  to  discriminate  persons  and 
families,  and  to  illustrate  the  histories  of  nations  in  general ;  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  martial  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  to  perpetuate  their  mem- 
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ory,  to  trace  the  origin  of  noble  and  ancient  houses,  to  distinguish 
the  many  branches  descending  from  the  same  stock;  to  show  the 
several  degrees  of  relationship  in  which  one  family  stands  to  another, 
and  to  ascertain  by  the  blazonry  of  the  proper  coat,  how  each  is  de¬ 
scended,  or  connected  by  marriage  or  alliance/’* 

The  main  object  of  heraldry  differs  greatly  from  the  object  of  State 
emblems  or  Arms.  Heraldry  is  for  coat  armor,  to  distinguish  indi- 
dividuals;  other  devices  are  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  societies 
and  States. 

The  great  object  of  heraldry  has  been,  by  means  of  olhcers  ad  hoc, 
to  control  the  entrance  of  persons  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and 
to  trace  by  means  of  marks,  upon  armor,  banners  and  the  like,  rela¬ 
tionship  of  individuals.  It  extended  to  monarchies  in  Europe,  because 
the  kings  themselves  had  their  own  coat  armor. 

In  our  American  States  we  have  no  family  history  to  recognize  by 
coats  of  Arms.  We  call  the  device  which  we  create  to  be  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  a  State,  the  Arms  of  the  State,  for  the  convenience  of  using  a 
word  derived  from  heraldry,  because  readily  understood  in  its  applica¬ 
tion,  descended  as  we  are  from  the  western  people  of  Europe ;  to  some 
extent  we  use  the  terms  of  heraldry  as  furnishing  words  by  which  we 
can  render  intelligible  our  ideas;  and  on  account  of  their  agreeable 
associations,  we  also  preserve  the  outward  forms  of  a  science  or  art 
five  hundred  y3ars  old,  such  as  the  shield,  crest  and  supporters.  And 
in  many  of  our  States  if  as  a  matter  of  taste  there  had  been  greater 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  heraldry,  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  acknowledge  those  Arms  would  have  been  more 
elevating. 

Still  our  State  Arms  do  not  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  rights  or 
rank  of  individuals,  or  of  conquered  States.  They  are  a  symbol 
established  by  law,  of  which  one  part  is  as  essential  as  the  other.  If  in 
heraldry  the  shield  alone  is  the  Arms,  and  the  rest  may  be  pronoun¬ 
ced  ornamentation,  whether  ornamentation  by  authority,  or  without 
authority,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Arms  of  the  American 
States.  It  is  the  whole  device  which  constitutes  their  Arms.  It  is  to 
such  insignia  we  may  apply  the  language  used  in  the  treatise  pub¬ 
lished  in  1592,  by  Sir  William  Wyrley. 

“  Without  such  tokens . nor  so  much  as  any  commonwealth 

whatsoever  can  be  defended,  neither  from  outward  enemies,  civil  dis¬ 
cord,  or  the  rebellion  of  any  plebeian  rout/’f 

The  Arms  of  all  States,  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  not  mere 
coat  armor:  they  are  insignia  which  are  regarded  by  their  people  as  one 

^Banks’  Dugdale,  bond.,  1811,  fo. 

fQuoted  in  Dugdale’s  Ancient  Usage  of  Arms,  1G82. 
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whole,  by  which  they  are  recognized  among  men,  one  portion  of  the 
token  being  as  much  a  part  of  the  whole  as  any  other  portion.  The 
stalwarts  that  support  the  Arms  of  Prussia,  and  the  lion  and  unicorn 
that  support  the  Arms  of  Great  Britain,  are  more  essential  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  popular  mind  that  they  have  before  them  the 
symbols  of  their  country  for  their  patriotic  reverence,  than  any  of  the 
minute  quarterings  within  the  shield. 

Approaching  closer  to  details  regarding  the  New  York  Arms,  I 
have  still  one  observation  of  a  general  nature  to  make  regarding  them  ; 
it  is  that  New  York  is  one  of  the  very  few  States  that  makes  any 
mention  at  all  of  Arms  in  its  constitution  or  laws.  I  regard  this  fact 
as  worthy  of  being  made  prominent,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  affords  an  evidence  of  the  high  culture  of  the  leading 
minds  in  the  convention.  In  the  history  of  the  successive  States  of 
the  Union,  the  urgent  motive  for  establishing  Arms  for  each  State 
has  chiefly  been  to  be  in  possession  of  a  device  for  the  seals  of  the 
State.  Indeed  the  laws  of  the  States,  as  if  mindless  and  regardless  of 
Arms,  frequently  merely  require  that  there  shall  be  a  device  for  a 
seal,  and  this  seal  subsequently  becomes  in  the  usage  of  all  the  Arms 
of  the  State,  although  the  laws  nowhere  make  any  mention  that  that 
State  has  any  Arms. 

On  the  first  organization  of  a  State  or  Territory,  the  officers  of  its 
departments  and  courts  solicit  of  the  legislature  the  means  of  le¬ 
galizing  their  acts  by  a  seal,  and  it  immediately  authorizes  its  chief 
officer  or  officers  to  devise  such  a  seal.  Availing  themselves  of  such 
resources  of  wit,  fancy  and  education  as  are  at  hand,  a  device  is 
precipitated  upon  a  State  by  the  officers  of  that  year  for  a  seal,  and  it  is 
this  seal,  which,  perhaps  without  the  approval  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
State,  stands  through  the  successive  years,  not  only  as  the  State  Seal, 
but  also  as  the  State  Arms,  and  is  used  upon  the  State  flags,  and  upon 
medals.  Yet  in  the  popular  apprehension  the  device  is  less  known  as 
being  the  State  Seal  than  as  being  the  State  Arms. 

The  language  of  the  original  motion  in  the  New  York  convention 
on  this  subject,  in  1777,  confirms  the  general  truth  of  what  I  have 
stated.  The  first  motion  made  was  solely  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
devise  a  great  seal.  The  action  some  months  later,  in  September,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  second  committee,  specified  nothing  further  than  a  seal. 
But  when  in  March,  1778,  the  law  for  the  seal  came  to  be  enacted,  its 
language  was,  “  and  whereas  Arms  complete  have  been  provided  and 
seals.”  Although  there  had  been  no  requisition  for  Arms  from  the 
committee,  there  were  evidently  some  persons  near  the  government 
who  recognized  the  genuine  necessities  of  the  case  for  the  rising  State, 
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and  were  influential  enough  to  secure  for  the  distinctive  word  Arms  a 
place  in  the  law. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  present  in  order  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
and  the  additions  made  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
State  Arms,  or  other  important  observations,  since  the  reading  of  my 
paper  in  December  2,  1879,  before  the  Institute. 

1.  At  the  time  when  that  paper  was  read,  no  other  copy  of  the 
military  commission  of  1778  was  known  to  be  in  existence  than  the 
one  of  Lieutenant  Mortine.  During  the  past  year,  however,  upon  unty¬ 
ing  files  of  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  similar  military  commissions,  perfect  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  have  been  discovered.  Other  copies  have  been  given  to  the 
State  Library  by  citizens  of  the  State,  and  are  also  known  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  individuals,  thus  establishing  clearly  the  fact,  which 
had  been  doubted  by  some  persons,  that  this  engraved  military  com¬ 
mission  was  in  common  use.  Oue  of  these  commissions,  given  to  the 
State  Library  by  a  descendant,  is  that  of  Kilian  Van  Rensselaer,  as 
colonel  of  the  Albany  county  regiment  in  1778. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  past  year,  that  the  use  of  this 
vignette  of  the  initial  letter  T  was  not  limited  to  the  military  depart¬ 
ment,  but  was  also  used  on  civil  commissions.  Among  the  papers  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  is  an  engraved  head¬ 
ing  of  a  civil  commission  with  the  Arms  identical  with  the  heading 
of  the  military  commission,  printed  upon  parchment,  and  recorded 
August  19,  1778,  as  a  commission  to  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  to  be 
a  delegate  from  New  York  to  the  Continental  Congress,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fact  that  this  was  also  the  drawing  of  the  Arms  adopted 
for  use  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government.  A  difference  of 
opinion  existed  at  the  time  in  the  convention  regarding  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  appointment  of  delegates  by  the  Governor  ;  and  Gen.  Schuy¬ 
ler  was  not  actually  chosen  a  delegate  until  the  25th  or  26th  of 
September,  at  Poughkeepsie. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  the  question,  why  this  engraved  form  of  the 
commissions  did  not  continue  in  use?  The  answer  is  that  it  was 
not  essential  that  the  Arms  should  be  found  in  the  initial  letter ;  it 
was  the  privy  seal  of  the  Governor  which  stamped  the  commissions 
with  authority.  It  is  probable  that  in  transferring  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  Kingston  to  Poughkeepsie,  the  plate  was  mislaid  and  lost. 
It  may  have  been  purposely  abstracted  by  the  engraver,  of  whom  a 
sketch  was  lately  published  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  very 
little  to  his  credit.  It  disappeared  during  the  year  of  confusion  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  resulting  from  the  battle  year  of  1777  in  the  states. 
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My  reason  for  dwelling  upon  the  large  number  of  these  commissions 
which  have  been  found,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  same  heading  was 
also  used  for  civil  commissions  is  this,  that  so  long  as  there  was 
only  a  single  copy  known,  it  gave  some  color  to  the  assertion  of  some 
that  this  initial  T  was  a  fancy  sketch  of  the  engraver,  and  was  of 
little  significance  as  a  witness  as  to  what  were  the  original  Arms. 
Now,  however,  that  the  extensive  use  of  it  by  the  G-overnor  has  been 
established,  and  that  no  other  contemporaneous  witness  has  arisen  to 
detract  from  its  authority,  the  military  commission  acquires  great 
value  as  evidence. 

3.  On  account  of  the  feeling  which  I  had  that  every  person  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  of  the  true  Arms  ought  to  have  the  means  of 
judging  for  himself  by  comparison  of  the  various  early  specimens  of 
them,  a  beautiful  copy  in  oil  colors  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  painting 
has  been  made  at  the  personal  expense  of  the  State  commissioners,  at 
my  request,  for  the  State  Library.  It  was  painted  by  the  same  lady 
who  painted  the  N.  Y.  Kegimental  flag  of  1779  for  the  library.  And 
there  any  person  can  now  compare  the  three  earliest  known  specimens 
of  the  Arms  with  each  other.  And  remembering  that  the  Arms 
which  were  drawn  under  the  law  of  1875  were  drawn  only  from  this 
picture  of  1785,  or  pictures  of  later  date,  without  the  use  of  the 
military  commission  and  the  regimental  flag  pictures,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  it  would  be  improper  to  have  the  question  of  what  are  the 
true  Arms  foreclosed,  and  shut  up  from  discussion  by  any  action 
taken  under  that  law. 

4.  In  the  paper  of  1879,  1  mentioned  the  existence  of  additional 
early  examples  of  the  State  Arms,  current  in  1787,  upon  copper  cents. 
For  the  same  year,  though  ten  years  later  than  the  law  of  1778,  we 
can  now  refer  to  an  edition  of  the  session  laws,  having  on  the  title 
page  a  vignette  of  the  Arms.  They  were  also  painted  about  the  same 
time  though  very  imperfectly  upon  tea-cups  made  in  China,  a  speci¬ 
men  of  one  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  show  you  this  evening.  A 
drawing  of  the  Arms  was  upon  the  cover  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
New  York  Magazine  of  1790,  and  on  the  title  page  of  the  printed 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  legislature  for  1792.  None  of  these 
specimens  adhere  to  the  earlier  examples  with  more  than  a  rude 
faithfulness  in  most  particulars. 

5.  In  the  first  paper,  I  spoke  correctly  of  the  appointment  of  Jay, 
Morris  and  Hobart  to  prepare  a  seal  for  the  State.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  confusion  of  the  times  the  seal  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  men  first  appointed  had  not  been  able  to  perfect  their  undertak- 
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ng,  while  the  necessities  of  the  State  for  a  seal  continued.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  September  10  of  the  same  year, Gov.  Clinton  and  Chancellor 
Livingston  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the  same  duty  and  to  order 
a  seal  to  be  made.  1  am  indebted  for  the  reference  to  the  Journal  of 
the  convention  for  this  fact  to  Mr.  Edward  F.  De  Lancey  of  New 
York.  It  was  voted  that  in  the  mean  time  the  seal  of  the  Governor 
be  the  great  seal  of  the  State.  This  is  the  seal  which  is  called  in  sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  law  of  1778,  the  Governor’s  “  seal  at  Arms,”  that  is, 
his  seal  with  his  family  Arms  upon  it,  such  as  each  one  of  the  colonial 
governors  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using.  It  appears  from  the 
Journal  of  the  convention,  December  31,  1777,  that  the  seal  was 
actually  finished,  and  adopted  in  that  year,  and  on  that  day.  And  it 
was  this  seal  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  “Arms  complete  ”  men 
tioned,  and  adopted  in  the  law  of  March  16,  1778.  There  is  no  re¬ 
cord  so  far  as  is  known  what  was  the  measure  of  cooperation  of  any 
one  of  these  five  men,  in  producing  the  device  of  Arms  as  wTe  this 
day  find  it,  with  which  their  honored  names  will  be  forever  associa- 
ted.  Instead  therefore  of  three,  as  I  reported  in  1879,  we  have  five 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  State,  associated  in  this  measure  of 
revolution  and  republican  independence,  a  measure  which  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  all  who  constituted  the  provincial  congress  of  the  day. 

6.  In  my  first  paper  on  the  Arms,  I  argued  that  the  water  between 
mountains,  and  a  meadow  at  the  base  on  the  military  commission,  in¬ 
dicated  a  river,  not  the  sea,  and  that  river  the  Hudson  river,  with 
vessels  of  commerce  upon  it.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 

paintings  of  the  regimental  flag,  and  of  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  the  water 

. _ _  — 

extends  to  the  very  base  of  the  shield,  and  those  paintings  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  meadow  ;  hence  if,  in  the  reconstructed  Arms  of  the 
State,  nothing  was  to  be  retained  which  did  not  have  the  testimony  in 
its  favor  of  two  of  these  three  witnesses,  the  meadow  or  fringe  of 
land  would  have  to  disappear  as  being  merely  an  invention  of  the 
engraver,  and  without  authority. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  last  year, 
that  it  is  clearly  established  from  the  examination  of  many  specimens 
of  impressions  upon  wax  of  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  and  attached 
to  deeds  and  other  papers  from  1777  to  1798,  that  they  have  this 
fringe  of  meadow-land  at  the  base  of  the  shield.  This  fact  conclu¬ 
sively  shows,  that  the  great  seal  which  was  the  original,  and  proto¬ 
type  of  the  shield  of  the  complete  Arms  of  the  State,  was  closely  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  engraver  of  the  military  commission. 

The  seal  having  been  made  under  the  authority  of  a  resolution  of 
the  convention  of  September  10,  1777,  we  have  in  it  a  second  and 
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most  authoritative  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  land  on  the  Arms 
at  the  base  of  the  shield.  Engravers,  who  in  the  past  years  have 
assumed  to  make  /he  similes  of  the  seal  of  1777,  have  overlooked  this 
none  the  less  conspicuous  and  highly  important  portion  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  they  were  copying.  The  seal  of  1777,  though  it  did  not 
pretend  to  include  the  Arms  complete,  yet  contained  the  full  sun,  the 
mountains,  the  river,  and  the  land  at  the  base.  The  date  on  the  seal 
of  1777  represents  both  the  year  of  the  organization  of  the  State 
government,  and  the  year  of  adopting  the  seal.  The  seal  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  is  an  earlier  witness  than  any  one  of  the  three  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  employed. 

7.  In  the  paper  of  1879,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  me,  that  the 
State  of  New  York  was  the  first  of  all  the  States,  and  preceded  the 
United  States,  in  placing  the  eagle  on  the  insignia  of  the  State.  The 
only  State  in  reference  to  which  there  remained  any  doubt  at  that 
time  was  Maryland.  It  now  appears  that  Maryland  never  had  the 
eagle  on  its  arms  until  1840;  and  on  this  point  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Browne,  the  librarian  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore,  during  the  last  year, 
October  28,  1880. 

. “  The  legislature,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  swept 

away  the  cap  and  crest,  and  put  in  their  place  an  unmeaning  eagle, 
which  remained  until  about  1873  or  1874,  when  the  ancient  device 
was  restored.  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  are  right  in  your  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  New  York  was  first  to  adopt  the  eagle.  It  has  no  place  in 
the  genuine  Arms  of  Maryland,  and  its  appropriation  by  New  York 
should  have  been  an  additional  reason  why  our  legislature  should 
have  let  it  alone.” 

8.  In  the  paper  of  1S79,  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  proper  that 
the  seals  of  all  the  department  offices,  and  of  the  courts,  should  be 
conformed  to  the  State  Arms,  and  have  a  legend  around  the  Arms,  to 
contain  the  name  of  the  department  or  court  using  the  seal.  A 
custom  has  grown  up,  which  has  the  sanction  of  law  in  many  cases, 
that  the  departments  do  not  use  the  Arms  of  the  State  on  their  seals  ; 
instead  thereof  in  many  of  the  public  offices  at  thecapitol,  the  devices 
engraved  on  their  seals,  letter-heads  and  envelopes  retain  either  no 
part  of  the  Arms  of  the  State,  or  only  the  motto  Excelsior,  and  some 
of  them  do  not  retain  even  that ;  and  the  device  on  the  seal  of  each 
department  and  public  office  differs  from  that  of  almost  every  other 
department. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  in  this  matter  countenanced  a  usage 
which  has  not  its  parallel  to  the  same  extent  in  any  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  has  allowed  herself  to  be  misrepresented  in  her  State 
symbol  more  than  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  been  as  re- 
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gards  their  own.  These  devices,  when  found  attached  to  documents 
issued  by  these  departments,  do  not  suggest  to  any  one  familiar  with 
any  of  the  representations  of  the  Arms  of  the  State,  either  with  the 
correct  ones  or  the  altered  ones,  that  the  document  is  issued  by 
authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  except  by  the  legend  containing 
the  name  of  the  oflice  or  department  surrounding  the  device. 

In  contrast  with  this  usage,  at  least  sixteen  of  the  States,  and 
probably  many  more  of  them  have  Arms  and  seals,  whereof  the  de¬ 
vices  for  the  one  and  the  other  are  identical,  except  that  each  seal 
bears,  as  an  addition  to  the  Arms,  the  name  of  the  department  em¬ 
ploying  the  seal. 

The  State  commissioners  have  received  letters  from  the  secretaries  of 
State  of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  lihode  Island  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  answer  to  communications  addressed  to  them  regarding 
their  own  usages  in  this  respect.  The  responses  in  many  cases 
brought  full  sets  of  all  the  devices  in  use  as  Arms  or  seals,  or  on 
letter-heads,  making  quite  a  voluminous  collection. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  these  engraved  State  insignia  are  in¬ 
variably  composed  of  a  center,  containing  the  State  Arms,  accom¬ 
panied  with  words  containing  the  name  of  the  State,  and  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  department  using  them,  either  over,  under  or  around  the 
picture.  Of  late  years  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  which  have 
suffered  by  painful  experiences  from  the  abuses  flowing  from  the 
absence  of  clear  laws  regarding  the  Arms  and  seals,  specifically 
require  that  the  Arms  of  the  State  shall  be  the  device  to  be  engraved 
upon  all  the  seals  of  the  State. 

For  the  first  example,  I  will  name  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which 
enacted,  as  late  as  1864,  a  law,  one  section  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

“All  official  seals  used  in  this  State  shall  present  the  impressions, 
emblems  and  devices  presented  by  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  except 
the  surrounding  words  which  shall  be  such  as  to  indicate  to  which 
office  they  may  severally  belong.”  * 

A  law  of  Ohio,  which  was  passed  May  9,  1868,  and  which  was  en¬ 
acted  from  the  same  motives,  in  the  first  section  describes  the  device 
of  the  “  Arms.”  In  the  second  section  it  is  provided  that  the  great 
seal  shall  have  the  same  device  described  in  the  preceding  section. 
The  same  section  proceeds  then  to  name  all  the  courts  of  the  State, 
and  the  departments,  giving  the  legend  to  be  engraved  on  the  seal  of 
each  one,  and  closes  in  these  words  :  “  All  the  seals . shall  con¬ 

tain  the  words  and  devices  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  no  other.  ”  f 

In  addition  to  these  two  States,  other  States  suffering  from  abuses 

*  Arkansas,  laws  of  1864,  May  3. 

\  Oliio,  laws  of  1868,  Rev.  Statutes,  1880. 
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in  the  alteration,  without  authority,  of  their  Arms,  have  been  obliged 
to  re-establish  their  legitimate  Arms  by  fresh  legislation.  Such  States 
are  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Kliode  Island  and  Vermont. 
New  York  may  be  the  last  to  apply  the  remedy,  but  the  facts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  paper,  of  very  numerous  alterations  of  the  New 
York  Arms,  we  think  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  some 
action  by  the  State  to  recover  herself  from  these  irregularities  and 
inconsistencies,  and  to  render  such  departures  from  and  disregard  of 
the  genuine  Arms  of  the  State  impossible  ;  and  that  our  laws  should 
require  a  similar  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  State  Arms  on  the 
seals  of  the  public  offices  of  the  capitol,  and  of  the  courts.  It  is  not 
an  exhibition  of  suitable  respect  to  the  State,  that  each  of  its  depart¬ 
ments  should  symbolize  or  represent  itself  by  a  distinct  and  different 
dfevice,  and  ignore  and  omit  to  employ  the  very  device  by  which  the 
State  has  chosen  to  set  forth  its  sovereignty.  The  dignity  of  each  de¬ 
partment  and  bureau,  and  of  the  courts  is  derived  from  the  State,  and 
no  one  of  them  can  devise  any  emblem  for  use  which  can  surpass,  in 
value  and  significance,  that  of  the  State  which  they  represent. 

9.  One  of  the  objects  of  my  paper  in  1879  was  to  call  attention  to 
the  numerous  incorrect  representations  in  use  of  the  New  York  Arms. 
With  the  same  design,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  me  from  Washington, 
stating  that  the  sculptured  representation  of  them  upon  the  block  of 
marble,  which  had  been  contributed  by  the  State  in  1851,  to  the 
national  Washington  monument,  to  be  placed  in  it  with  similar  blocks 
from  other  States,  did  not  contain  a  true  picture  of  the  State  Arms, 
according  to  any  one  of  the  three  early  examples  of  them.  I  secured 
a  faithful  copy  of  the  design  upon  the  stone,  and  in  February  I 
visited  the  lapidarium  containing  the  collection  for  the  monument  of 
sculptured  blocks  of  stone,  representing  the  Arms  of  thirty-one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  State  commissioners  on  the  Arms, 
finding  that  the  divergence  from  the  original  Arms  was  great,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  president  of  the  association,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  delay  in  placing  the  stone  in  the  monument, 
until  the  wish  of  the  State  upon  the  subject  should  be  expressed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  carving  must  be  effaced  from 
this  block,  and  a  correct  copy  of  the  Arms  substituted  in  its  place. 
This  is  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners. 

10.  In  my  first  paper,  among  the  many  improper  alterations  of  the 
Arms  adverted  to  wei*e  those  affecting  the  supporters  —  Liberty  and 
Justice.  No  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  adopted  for  their 
Arms  supporters  so  suggestive  of  lofty  principle  and  purpose  as  the 
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State  of  Now  York;  indeed  the  Anns  of  most  of  them  have  no  sup¬ 
porters.  A1  though  Virginia  has  a  Liberty,  it  is  not  as  a  supporter,  but 
fills  the  shield  as  an  avenger  of  Tyranny.  New  Jersey  has  Ceres  with 
Liberty  as  supporters,  but  the  other  ten  States  have  nothing  of  the 
one  kind  or  the  other  suggestive  of  virtues  or  duties.  Whence  arose 
the  eminent  distinction  of  New  York  in  this  feature  of  her  Arms? 
In  the  first  paper  I  spoke  of  the  three  men  on  the  committee,  Jay, 
Morris  and  Hobart,  as  having  been  judges  on  the  bench.  We  have 
now  to  add  to  their  number  a  fourth,  also  a  judge,  Chancellor  Liv¬ 
ingston,  and  a  fifth,  George  Clinton,  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  the 
first  governor  of  the  State,  and  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his 
successors.  In  the  absence  as  yet  of  detailed  written  records  contain¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  origin  of  our  Arms,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
give  due  credit  to  these  four  dispensers  of  justice,  as  having  been  led 
both  by  their  education,  profession  and  character  to  exhibit  the 
virtue  of  Justice  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  State  along  with  Libert}7. 

It  should  serve  to  enhance  the  respect  with  which  the  Arms  of  the 
State  should  ever  be  regarded  by  us,  to  dwell  upon  the  character  of 
these  men,  thus  eminent  in  position,  with  whose  names  we  must 
hereafter  always  and  unavoidably  associate  this  device.  Of  Clinton 
and  Livingston,  the  two  new  members  of  the  commission,  I  do  not 
need  to  say  a  word  more  than  that  they  two  are  the  citizens  whose 
statues  have  been  selected  by  New  York  State  to  adorn  the  national 
Walhalla  at  Washington.  But  it  is  worth  adding  that  four  of  the 
five  men  on  these  committees  were  graduates  of  American  colleges. 
Jay  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1704  ;  Morris  from  Yale  in  1746  ; 
Hobart  from  Yale  in  1757,  and  Livingston  from  Columbia  in  1765. 
It  is  not  a  fact  that  should  surprise  us  that  the  influences  of  a  liberal 
culture  should  appear  in  the  determinations  of  such  men  regarding 
the  symbols  of  the  new  State,  even  if  they  did  not  personally  origi¬ 
nate  them. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  paper, 
that  the  acted  drama  had  been  introduced  into  New  York  in  1753, 
and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  repeated  on  the  boards  of  the 
theater  there.  The  members  of  the  committees  were  men  of  as  high 
culture  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  thirteen  colonies.  This  fact  with 
their  personal  history  gives  us  the  assurance  that  they  were  either 
thoroughly  competent  themselves  to  devise  Arms  for  the  State,  with 
the  symbolical  perfection  and  heraldic  completeness  which  we  find  in 
our  Arms  to  day,  or  to  influence  and  approve  of  the  adoption  of  such 
rich  insignia  if  prepared  for  them  by  another  person,  under  their 
direction. 

Regarding  the  emblematic  figure  of  Liberty,  I  would  observe  that 
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the  color  of  the  Liberty  cap  upon  the  pole  in  her  hand,  is  not  red, 
upon  any  one  of  the  three  early  specimens  of  the  Arms.  The  cap 
has  been  designated  by  some  as  a  Phrygian  cap,  the  color  of  which  is 
historically  represented  as  red.  Our  Arms  were  devised  however  long 
before  the  French  revolution  of  1793  ;  and  even  if  the  color  of  the 
cap  had  been  red,  there  was  nothing  in  the  principles  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  people  which  New  York  was  devising,  to  suggest  a  de¬ 
structive  spirit,  or  any  symbol  of  a  like  spirit. 

The  emblem  of  Justice  on  our  Arms  does  not  represent  Themis 
or  jurisprudence,  into  which  it  has  been  changed  on  the  letter-heads 
in  most  frequent  use  in  the  departments  at  Albany,  but  represents  as 
near  as  may  be  the  Greek  goddess  Astrasa.  It  was  from  this  figure 
of  the  goddess,  as  a  beautiful  virgin,  was  derived  also  the  Justice 
which  originally  formed  the  seal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York  down  to  the  year  1816.  With  the  change  resulting 
from  the  new  organization  of  the  court,  by  which  the  seal  of  the 
county  where  the  court  is  held  is  impressed  upon  such  documents  as 
require  a  seal,  that  seal  is  no,  louger  in  use. 

A  learned  member  of  the  bar  has  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  symbol  of  Justice  as  here  presented,  har¬ 
monizes  both  with  the  Bible  and  with  Shakespeare  —  with  the  Bible  as 
in  Job,  “let  him  weigh  me  in  the  balance  of  justice, ”  and  with 
Shakespeare  who  speaks  of  the  “ sword  of  justice,”  and  of  learning  to 
‘‘poise  the  course  of  justice  in  equal  scales,  whose  beam  stands  sure, 
whose  rightful  cause  prevails.”  Henry  IV  also  is  made  to  address  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  thus  : 

“  Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword. . .  .the  unstained 
sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear.”  * 

Why  should  such  symbols  of  the  god-like  principles  of  single 
mindedness,  impartiality  and  retribution  be  allowed  to  disappear  from 
the  figure  of  Justice,  and  from  our  Arms?  I  will  add  but  one  word 
more  in  this  connection,  which  will  be  excused  as  appropriate  to  my 
argument  for  maintaining  the  figure  of  Justice  as  one  of  the  support¬ 
ers  of  our  Arms.  On  the  last  evening  which  I  passed  with  the  late 
lamented  Chief  Justice  Church  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease,  he 
three  times  successively  introduced  before  a  numerous  company  the 
topic  of  the  State  Arms,  and  urged  me  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  re-establish  New  lTork’s  ancient  Arms. 

11.  The  last  point  which  is  of  the  nature  of  new  light  upon  the 
Arms,  and  to  which  I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  is  the  result  of 
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an  inquiry,  as  to  the  probable  reason  for  introducing  a  sun  into  the 
shield  of  the  Arms.  I  think  that  its  introduction  was  first  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  a  full  sun  was  the  badge  or  cognizance  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  afterward  Edward  IV,  and  was  regarded  by 
him  as  an  omen  of  prosperity  and  success. 

If  you  do  not,  after  listening  to  the  reasons  which  I  have  to  offer 
for  the  suggestion,  fii}d  them  satisfactory,  I  shall  have  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  application  of  the  alleged  facts  ;  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  previously  been  thus  applied.  The  history  of  the 
adoption  of  the  sun  as  the  badge  of  Edward  IV  is  related  in  five  or 
six  of  the  early  chronicles  of  England,  the  fullest  accounts  being  in 
those  of  Hall  and  Holinshed.  The  event  took  place  toward  the  close 
of  the  wars  between  the  white  and  red  roses,  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  resulted  in  establishing  the  dynasty  in  the 
line  of  the  family  of  York.  A  very  successful  and  decisive  battle  was 
fought  by  Edward  in  the  edge  of  Wales,  February  2,  1461,  called  the 

‘  battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross.”  I  will  only  quote  Holinshed’s  account 
of  the  battle,  and  of  the  prodigy  which  accompanied  it: 

“  But  when  he  was  setting  forward,  news  was  brought  to  him,  that 
Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  half  brother  to  King  Henrie,  and  James 
Butler,  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Wiltshire,  had  assembled  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Welsh  and  Irish  people  to  take  him  ;  he  herewith  quickened, 
retired  back,  and  met  with  his  enemies  on  a  fair  plain  near  to  Morti¬ 
mer’s  Cross,  not  far  from  Hereford  East,  on  Candlemas  Daie  in  the 
morning.  At  which  time  the  sunne  (as  some  write)  appeared  to  the 
Earl  of  March  like  three  suns,  and  suddenly  joined  altogether  in  one. 
Upon  which  sight  he  took  such  courage,  that  he,  fiercely  setting  on 
his  enemies,  put  them  to  flight;  and  for  this  cause  men  imagined 
that  he  gave  the  sun  in  his  fulle  brightnesse,  for  his  badge  or 
cognizance.  ”f 

Wm.  Habington  published  the  life  of  Edward  IV  in  1640,  180 
years  after  the  battle  of  1461,  at  the  express  desire  of  Charles  I,  who 
had  been  Duke  of  York  ;  only  two  Dukes  of  York  had  intervened 
between  his  possession  of  the  title  and  Edward  IV,  140  years  pre¬ 
viously.  He  discusses  this  phenomenon  of  the  sun  in  the  following 
language  :  “  Before  the  fight,  the  sun  (as  by  many  authors  it  is  asser¬ 
ted,)  appeared  to  the  earl  in  the  resemblance  of  three  suns,  and  sud¬ 
denly  united  in  one.  The  truth  of  which  I  will  not  dispute _ Yet 

how  this  omen  could  be  expounded  happy  to  his  designs  I  understand 
not,  unless  we  seek  the  interpretation  from  the  event;  for  that  indeed 
gave  him  the  victory,  and  brought  the  glory  of  the  two  adverse  gen¬ 
erals  (Pembroke  and  Ormonde)  to  his  side  ;  so  that  the  three  suns 
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which  with  equal  brightness  appeared  in  the  morning,  before  evening 
shined  alone  in  him.  For  the  two  earls  and  their  whole  army  were 
put  to  flight  with  the  slaughter  of  3,800  men  on  the  place.”  (Kennett’s 
England,  1706.) 

It  was  this  phenomenon,  which  was  probably  a  genuine  mirage,  and 
which  was  so  well  accredited  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  led 
Edward  IV  to  adopt  a  sun  in  splendor  as  his  badge.  It  was  placed 
upon  the  housings  of  the  saddles,  and  upon  his  banners.  The  gold 
coin  of  his  reign  called  the  rose  noble,  and  the  rial  and  half  rial  had 
the  sun  stamped  upon  them.  I  do  not  find  that  the  sun  had  pre¬ 
viously  to  this  been  stamped  upon  any  of  the  coins  of  the  realm  of 
England.  It  was  also  used  during  his  reign,  and  only  in  his  reign  as  a 
mint  mark.  Writers  on  the  history  of  the  coins  of  England,  Fleetwood, 
Leake,  Ruding  and  Akerman,  agree  in  ascribing  this  origin  to  the 
sun  upon  the  gold  noble.  If  the  sun  was  not  uniformly  perpetuated 
afterward  upon  the  Arms  of  the  kings,  or  on  the  coins  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  words  of  Dallaway  in  his 
Heraldry  :  “A  cognizance  is  but  temporary  in  a  family;  it  does  not 
descend  like  the  Arms,  and  so  it  never  became  a  perpetual  badge  of  the 
succeeding  members  of  the  dynasty  of  England.”  And  for  the  same 
reason,  Guillim  does  not  give  the  sun  in  his  drawing  of  the  Arms  of 
the  Dukes  of  York. 

After  the  golden  coin  of  Edward  IV,  the  first  coin  upon  which  we 
find  the  sun,  was  one  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  next  upon  the  gold 
coin  of  Elizabeth.  James  I  had  it  placed  upon  the  sovereign.  In 
all  these  cases  it  was  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  and  the  suns  were 
all  of  the  same  type.  We  will  speak  later  of  the  use  of  the  sun  by 
James  II. 

It  was  of  this  sun  of  the  Duke  of  York  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  New  York  convention  on  the  arms  would  have  been 
reminded  when  they  dwelt  upon  passages  relating  to  it  which  Shakes¬ 
peare  has  woven  into  two  of  his  historical  plays.  I  will  here  quote  a 
portion  of  the  scene  from  the  third  part  of  Henry  VI,  between  Ed¬ 
ward  who  became  king,  and  Richard  the  second  Duke  of  York.  In 
the  margin  we  read:  “ A  plain  near  Mortimer’s  Cross  in  Hereford¬ 
shire.” 

The  Duke  Richard  addresses  Edward: 

Richard. — See  liow  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 

And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun; 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  ! 

Edward. — Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  ? 
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Richard. — Throe  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun; 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 

But  severed  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 

See  !  see!  they  join,  embrace  and  seem  to  kiss, 

As  if  they  vowed  some  league  inviolable. 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun; 

In  this  the  heavens  prefigure  some  event. 

Edward. — ’Tis  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field, 

That  we  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds, 

Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together, 
And  overshine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 


A  few  years  later  in  English  history,  Shakespeare  makes  Richard 
III,  then  Duke  of  Gloster,  break  out  in  triumphant  soliloquy,  in  the 
first  words  of  the  play  with  that  title: 

Gloster. — Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ; 

And  all  the  clouds,  that  lower’d  upon  our  house, 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

I  will  quote  no  more  of  this  soliloquy  than  the  allusion  to  the  badge 
of  the  new  king,  Edward  IV. 

But  it  will  be  inquired  why,  readily  granting  that  our  New  York 
legislators  were  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  and  familiar  with  this 
Yorkist  legend,  Avhy  it  should  in  consequence  be  surmised  that  they 
designed  to  put  into  the  shield  of  our  Arms  a  Yorkist  sun  ?  I  will 
not  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  asked  at  length.  But  in  the  first 
place  I  must  say  that  negatively  I  regard  the  adoption  of  a  sun,  full 
like  this  one,  as  the  adoption  of  so  uncommon  an  emblem  that  I  cannot 
help  inferring  that  the  New  York  convention  had  some  extraordinary 
reason  for  adopting  it.  The  story  of  the  three  suns  becoming  one, 
unconnected  with  any  subsequent  history,  we  easily  and  naturally  let 
pass  as  an  idle  legend.  But  when  we  find  that  monuments  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  memory  of  the  alleged  occurrence,  it  acquires  a  new  import¬ 
ance  and  has  taken  its  place  in  history.  Affirmatively,  I  think  that 
this  historic  Yorkist  sun  may  be  claimed  to  be  the  sun  in  the  arms  of 
New  York  for  a  first  reason,  that  it  is  more  like  a  Yorkist  sun  than 
any  I  have  ever  seen.  On  the  coin  or  rose  noble  of  Edward  IV,  it  is 
a  full  sun;  on  the  seal  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  1777,  it  shows 
more  than  eleven-twelfths  of  the  sun — all  that  it  was  possible  to  intro¬ 
duce  compatible  with  the  introduction  of  the  other  emblems  in  the 
shield.  A  sun  is  an  uncommon  emblem  in  any  arms  as  compared 
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with  the  numerousness  of  other  emblems.  Among  states  and  nations 
of  previous  date,  I  only  find  it  used  by  Persia.  It  is  also  on  the 
patriotic  banner  of  Ireland  called  Fingal’s,  and  is  named  the  “  sun¬ 
burst,”  having  been  upon  the  standard  of  her  hero  Bryan  Boroihme, 
when  he  won  the  decisive  victory  against  the  Danes,  in  the  year  1014, 
at  Clontarf. 

On  the  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  picture  of  the  New  York  Arms,  we  find 
less  than  half  the  body  of  the  sun  is  represented,  but  that  is  the  latest 
and  least  valuable  witness  of  our  three  early  specimens  of  the  Arms. 
It  is  on  the  wax  seal  of  New  York  of  1777  that  the  large  proportion 
of  the  sun  which  is  exposed  shows  most  conspicuously. 

My  second  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that 
the  sun  of  the  New  York  Arms  resembles  the  sun  of  the  York  family 
is  the  following:  James  II,  formerly  Duke  of  York,  when  he  had 
been  on  the  throne  for  two  years,  on  account  of  complaints  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dongan,  in  1685,  of  irregularities  in  the  use  of  seals  in  the 
province  of  New  York,  sent  over  the  sea,  by  special  command,  on 
August  14,  1687,  a  new  seal,  with  a  sun  upon  it,  which  was  to  be  used 
in  the  place  of  all  other  seals.  It  reached  New  York,  November  19, 
while  Governor  Dongan  was  in  Albany.  It  is  thus  described  by  the 
king’s  minister,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  in  the  document  containing 
the  warrant  for  its  use  in  the  province:  “  The  obverse  has  on  the  one 
side  the  effigies  of  the  king  on  horseback  in  arms,  over  a  landskip  of 
land  and  sea,  with  a  rising  sun.”  It  will  be  asked  if  this  was  a 
Yorkist  sun?  Unfortunately  it  is  not  known  that  there  is  a  copy  of 
this  seal  in  existence.  The  secretary  calls  it  a  rising  suu,  but  it  could 
not  well  have  been  less  than  a  Yorkist  sun,  for  that  too  was  a  rising 
sun  according  to  the  legend,  though  all  above  the  horizon. 

James  the  Second  had  been  at  his  birth  declared  Duke  of  York,  by 
Charles  I,  and  ten  years  after  he  received  the  patent  of  Duke  of 
York ;  he  had  read  Habington’s  history  of  Edward  IY ;  he  was 
learned  and  a  pedant ;  he  had  been  declared  proprietor  of  New  York 
in  1664. 

He  gives  to  it  in  the  place  of  its  old  name  of  New  Netherland,  the 
name  of  its  new  proprietor.  Although  the  sun  had  ceased  to  be  used 
upon  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years,  he  revives  the  use  of 
it  by  placing  it  upon  the  new  seal  of  his  province,  named  after  him. 
Can  any  other  supposition  be  fairly  made  than  that  while  he  did  not 
place  there  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  own  family,  yet  that  he  placed 
there  as  emblematic  of  the  name  of  New  York,  the  cognizance  of  the 
family  of  York  ? 
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The  mind  of  James  II  was  full  of  the  thought  of  perpetuating  the 
name  of  li is  family  title  in  the  new  world,  and  in  his  proprietary 
province.  lie,  being  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  calls  the  chief  city 
as  well  as  the  province  by  the  same  name  of  New  York  instead  of 
New  Amsterdam  or  New  Netherland.  Fort  Orange  becomes  Albany, 
Long  Island  is  called  Yorkshire,  and  the  region  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  receives  the  name  of  Albania. 

It  is  very  likely  that  no  document  exists  anywhere  with  this  seal 
attached  to  it;  the  seal  itself  was  broken  up  in  public  and  no  impres¬ 
sion  of  it  is  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  this 
fact.  In  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  reception,  in  August, 
1688,  Governor- General  Andros  defaced  this  “almost  virgin  seal”  by 
the  order  of  James  II,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  seal  of  the 
neio  “New  England,”  (which  name  was  made  to  cover  all  the  British 
possessions  north  of  latitude  40°)  and  of  which  he  had  been  made 
governor-general.  With  the  English  revolution  of  1G88,  the  next 
year,  all  chance  of  again  using  the  York  seal  of  the  sun  as  an  emblem 
of  New  York,  ceased  with  the  expulsion  of  James  II,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  William  of  Orange,  or  it  might  have  re¬ 
mained  in  use  on  coins  and  on  our  seal  until  1776. 

An  impression  of  this  seal  of  New  England,  which  was  the  only 
seal  in  use  in  New  York,  from  August,  1688,  to  April,  1689,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  observe  here,  should  be  included  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  seals  of  the  State  in  the  New  York  Civil  List.  No  copy 
of  the  impression  was  known  to  exist  at  the  time  of  publishing  the 
Documentary  History  of  the  State,  in  1850-51.  One  was  presented 
to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1862,  being  attached  to  the 
patent  creating  Joseph  Dudley,  first  chief  justice  of  New  York. 
(Adlard’s  Sutton- Dudleys  of  England ,  Bost.,  1862.)  It  should  be 
brought  into  its  proper  relations  with  the  seals  of  the  State,  as  one  of 
the  series,  in  use  for  a  period  of  seven  months. 

The  seal  has  one  peculiar  additional  item  of  interest,  in  that  it  is 
the  first  of  that  series  of  seals  of  the  State  which  continued  to  be  in 
use  through  a  period  of  eighty-eight  years,  from  the  year  1688  to  the 
year  1776,  having  on  one  side  an  Indian  kneeling  before  the  figure  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  day,  king  or  queen,  and  offering  gifts.  This  first 
seal  differs  from  all  the  remainder  of  the  series  in  having  the  figure  of 
an  Englishman,  as  colonist,  teacher  or  missionary,  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  the  Indian.  If  the  figure  is  that  of  a  teacher,  it  may  explain 
the  selection  of  the  motto  from  Claudian  which  is  on  the  seal. 

I  have  given  reasons  for  believing  that  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  convention  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
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Yorkist  badge*  from  history  and  Shakespeare.  I  might  add  that  the 
nolices  of  this  badge  of  the  sun  are  frequent  in  English  literature.  I 
have  before  me  extracts  from  Drayton’s  poems,  from  his  Polyolbion 
and  from  his  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret,  repeating  the  story  of  the 
three  suns.  Drayton  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare.  In  the 
22d  song  of  the  Polyolbion  he  distinctly  affirms  what  was  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  induced  Edward  IV  to  choose  the  sun  for  his  badge. 

“  When  to  the  Duke  of  York  (his  spirits  as  to  awake), 

Three  suns  at  once  appear’d,  all  severally  that  shown, 

Which  in  a  little  space  were  joined  all  in  one. 

Auspicious  to  the  Duke,  as  after  it  fell  out. 
********** 

When  this  most  warlike  Duke  in  honor  of  that  sign, 

Which  of  his  good  success  so  rightly  did  divine, 

And  thankful  to  high  heaven,  which  of  his  cause  had  care, 

Three  suns  for  his  device  still  in  his  ensign  bare.”  * 

It  may  be  a  convenience  to  subjoin  the  extract  from  the  second 
of  the  poems  mentioned. 

“  Until  at  length  (as  Fortune  pleased  to  guide). 

The  conquest  turn’d  upon  the  Yorkists  side. 
********** 

Three  suns  were  seen  that  instant  to  appear, 

Which  soou  again  shut  up  themselves 
Ready  to  buckle  as  the  armies  were, 

Which  this  brave  Duke  took  to  himself  alone, 

His  drooping  hopes  which  somewhat  seem’d  to  cheer; 

By  his  mishaps  near  lately  overthrown; 

So  that  thereby  encouraging  his  men, 

Once  more  he  sets  the  white  rose  up  again.”  f 

Later  references  to  the  prodigy  of  the  sun  may  be  mentioned,  as 
that  of  Hume,  who  refers  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by  Ed¬ 
ward  IV,  to  an  accident  which  led  the  Lancastrians  to  mistake  the 
star  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  the  king’s  badge  of  the  sun,  and  to  drive 
a  portion  of  their  own  forces  from  the  field.  Bulwer-Lytton,  in  his 
novel  “'The  Last  of  the  Barons,”  referring  to  the  event,  says: 
‘‘The  housings  of  his  steed  were  spangled  with  silver  suns,  for  the  sil¬ 
ver  sun  was  the  cognizance  of  all  his  banners.”  Hardy,  in  his  new  novel 
of  “  The  Laodiceans,”  now  publishing,  describing  a  walk  in  the  church 
of  Stancy  Castle,  and  the  tombs  of  the  knights  upon  the  floor  of  the 
ancient  church,  with  their  effigies  sculptured  upon  them,  thus  writes: 

*  Polyolbion,  Song  22  (Drayton,  Cbalmer’s  ed.),  p.  341,  published  in  1612. 

f  From  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret,  1596,  p.  112,  of  Clialmer’s  Drayton. 
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iC  Some  of  them  wearing  around  their  necks  the  Yorkist  collar  of  suns 
and  roses,  the  livery  of  Edward  IV.”  But  I  need  not  give  other  ex¬ 
tracts  from  English  writers  to  illustrate  the  prominence  which  the 
cognizance  of  the  sun  has  had  in  the  history  of  the  family  of  York. 

12.  The  last  topic  of  this  evening’s  undertaking  is  to  mention  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  correct  arms 
to  the  legislature,  which  I  am  able  to  do,  having  been  appointed  to 
act  as  their  secretary.  Their  recommendations  to  the  legislature 
constitute  one  of  the  steps  of  progress  since  the  reading  of  my  first 
paper.  The  commission  composed  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of 
state  and  comptroller,  recommends  the  re-establishment  of  the  original 
arms  by  a  law,  in  which  shall  be  embodied  a  full  description  of  the 
Arms;  they  maintain  as  belonging  to  the  Anns  all  those  features  which 
had  disappeared  or  had  been  strangely  altered ;  they  recommend  that 
the  departments  of  the  State  and  the  courts  shall  place  no  other  device 
on  their  seals  than  the  Arms  of  the  State,  and  they  propose  that  the 
standard  of  the  State  bearing  the  Arms  shall  be  hoisted  upon  the  cap- 
itol  while  the  legislature  is  in  session  along  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  They  recommend  that  a  year  shall  be  allowed  to  elapse  be¬ 
fore  these  recommendations  should  be  enacted  into  a  law,  so  as  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  by 
any  who  take  an  interest  in  it. 

This  process  of  retracing  our  steps  to  where  we  started  from  in  1778, 
may  seem  needlessly  tedious,  but  it  took  Pennsylvania  several  years  to 
complete  its  remedial  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  it  took  Ohio  four 
years  to  obtain  the  same  results. 

The  Arms  which  these  fathers  of  the  State  have  left  us  as  their  legacy 
bring  us  on  the  one  hand  into  the  direct  use  of  a  symbol  which  for 
now  nearly  four  hundred  years,  when  found  in  its  appropriate  place, 
has  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  the  interests  which  belong 
to  the  name  of  York  ;  with  the  difference  that  the  symbol  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  Hudson  being  conjoined  in  the  same  shield  with 
that  of  the  sun,  the  sight  now  suggests  to  us  the  interests  and  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  people  of  the  whole  State  of  New  York.  If  there  be 
any  one  who  has  any  doubts  about  the  significance  and  grand  express¬ 
iveness  for  this  State  of  that  portion  of  the  device  of  the  Arms  which 
represents  the  great  geographical  feature  of  the  State,  the  chasm  of  the 
Hudson  river,  let  him  familiarize  himself  with  the  eloquent  descrip, 
tions  of  the  marvelous  geographical  position  of  New  York  in  the  Union 
as  given  repeatedly  by  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  in  his  discourses  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject,  and  his  doubts  will  disappear. 

The  briefest  summary  of  the  meaning  of  our  Arms  is,  that  the  shield 
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symbolizes  in  the  full  sun  the  name  and  idea  of  Old  York  and  the  old 
world;  the  mountains,  river  and  meadow,  with  the  ships,  convey  the 
name  and  idea  of  the  New  York  of  the  new  world.  This  New  York 
is  supported  by  Justice  and  Liberty,  and  discards  monarchy.  By  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  eastern  and  western  continents  on  a  globe,  the  old  and 
new  are  brought  together,  while  the  eagle  of  the  crest  proclaims, 
“  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.” 

Note.--  Four  plates,  illustrative  of  tlie  specimens  of  the  arms  spoken  of  in  the 
two  preceding  papers,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  The  drawing 
of  the  Arms  on  Plate  IV  is  unsatisfactory  in  its  outlines  and  expression,  but  con¬ 
forms  to  the  description  of  them  as  given  by  the  Commissioners.  In  the  absence 
of  a  more  artistic  representation  of  them,  it  has  been  necessary  to  print  it.  It  is 
not  a  drawing  of  what  had  been  definitely  adopted,  but  is  a  sketch  of  the  essen¬ 
tials,  which  was  offered  by  them  to  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  sug¬ 
gestions,  previous  to  preparing  new  dies  for  the  seals.  This  is  now  being  super¬ 
intended  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  law  of  1882  reestablishing  the 
ancient  arms. —  September,  1882. 
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Plate  2. 


FAC  SIMPLE 
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PI  rtl  P  3  . 


FAC  SIMILE  OF  THE  ARMS 
FfiOM  THE  PADvTIKCr  m  ST  PATTI’S  CHAPEL 

ET.Y.CITT.1T85. 


Plate  4 . 


SKETCH  OF  THE  ARMS 
AS  RESTORED  E OR  THE  ACTION  OE  THE 

LEGISEATERE . 
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